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WOOL FAIRS. 

A writer in one of the New-England newspa- 

rs suggests the establishment of an annual wool 
fair. ‘This appears worth attending to, as the con- 
yenience of both buyers and sellers is promoted by 
their having a general place of meeting. In Eng- 
jand there are horse-fairs, sheep-fairs, cattle-fairs, 
hop-fairs, and probably many others ; in Germany 
pook-fairs, linen and cotton fairs, wool-fairs, and 
the like ; whereas almost the only fairs in this 
country are fancy-fairs! These latter usually offer 
a most attractive scene from the numbers of beau- 
tiful females who grace the stands; and they are 
often made beneficial to some public ebarity ; but 
they do not subserve the great interests of agricul- 
ture or manufactures, 

Were an extensive wool-fair established, it is 
probable that farmers and graziers would pay more 
attention than they now do to the growth of their 
flocks, in which case this country might supply 
England with a large part of that quantity which 
she now imports from Spain and Germany. The 
course wool she obtains from her own sheep, but 
the fine she is compelled to import from countries 
liuving a different climate.—As this country pos- 
sesses every apparent advantage of soil and climate, 
she might, with proper attention, soon rival any 
other country in the world.— Baltimore Gaz. 





SALT WATER ON PLANTS. 

Arter an inundation of Friesland, in 1825, the 
oak, the mulberry, pear, and peach trees, and deep- 
rootel ones, did not suffer; nor the asparagus : 
the onions, celery, pumpkins, and some others, 
were never finer. But the vines and gooseberries 
contracted a salt taste, and the apricots, apples, 
cherries, poplars, elms, beech, and willows, could 
not stand it. They pushed out a few leaves, and 
then declined.— Bull. Univ. 1829, p. 225. 





A CHEAP AND USEFUL WATER-CART. 

I sussorn a description of a very cheap and use- 
ful water-cart. A barrel, holding 100 to 200 gal- 
lons, is placed on a pair of wheels and shafts in 
the usual way. A pump, three inches in diameter, 
is placed close by the side of the barrel, and to the 
under end of the pump is made fast a leather pipe 
of indefinite length, with a rose copper end, and 
in the pipe small copper or tin rings are placed, 
two inches distant, to prevent the external air from 
pressing together the sides of the pipe, and thus 
excluding the water. The cart being placed on 
the bank of a river, brook, or pond, and the pipe 
thrown into the water with the rose end immers- 
ed, a man will pump 150 gallons in 10 minutes, 
Without the trouble of having a road into the bot- 
tom of the river, and with the great advantage of 
the horse standing dry, and not plunged into three 
feet of cold water in a winter day, in the usual 
way of filling by ladle and standish. A stop-cock 
is fixed behind for discharging the water. When 


the cart is travelling the leather pipe lies over the 
barrel, fastened by two iron catches. 

The barrel being filled, and driven to the place 
required, the leather pipe is immersed in the bar- 
rel by ahole in the top, sufficient to admit the 
rose end. A small iron rod screws down by the 
side of the piston rod, upon the upper.valve, and 








shuts it fast. A rising main, with a check valve, 
is opened between the two buckets in the pump, 
upon which is screwed fast a Jeather pipe with a 
copper tube on the end. One man directing this 
pipe, and another pumping, converts the cart into 
a sort of fire engine, that may be very useful in 
cases of emergency, throwing the water 40 feet 
horizontally, and over any house of two stories, 
any hay stack or corn rick, and also very useful 
for garden walls and fruit trees. By increasing 
the size of the barrel, and by applying more power, 
a sufficient engine may be made, and answering 
other purposes at the same time. The above de- 
scribed is very simple and cheap, and is very use- 
ful-—John Donaldson, British Far. Magazine. 





POTATOES 

—PuanTep at one foot deep produced shoots at 
the end of the spring ; at two feet, not till the mid- 
dle of the summer ; at three feet, their roots were 
very short, and did not come to the surface ; be- 
low three feet they never vegetated. Several were 
buried in a garden at 3 1-2 feet, and after two 
years were found without any germination, but 
with their original freshness, firmness, and proper 
taste.—Ann. Soc. Mgr. Fr. 





From the New York Farmer. 
POTATOES IN ENGLAND. 


I yesTERDAY refused to take in a number of the 
New-York Farmer and American Gardener’s Mag- 
azine, as there was a charge of $2 upon it. I re- 
gret that no means can be devised for obtaining 
them at a reasonable sum. The number which I 
received last was for March, 1834, and the charge 
was sixpence ; it was brought by the John O’Gaunt 
steamer, from Liverpool. 

The potato crop, I find, since my last Jetter was 
sent off, turns out worse than was expected, and 
many of the farmers are now reploughing the 
land for replanting their potatoes ; the cause of the 
failure baffles both the learned and the unlearned. 

My crop has not failed, and is considered the 
finest in this part. They were planted early in 
May ; the land was covered with horse and cow 
dung, and then drills made with a plough ; the 
sets being newly cut and large, and put in as the 
plough went on, having plenty of hands to keep 
the plough going. It appears that potatoes being 
cut into sets a week or ten days before planting, 
have failed. I will just mention one instance of a 
farmer having planted one day about three acres, 
but not being able to finish the whole of the field 
that day, the remainder was not planted for ten 
days, aud those have completely failed. This I 
think is a proof that the potatoes should not be 
cut till they are set; and it has been found that, 
on examining the ground near the fall, where the 
potato set is found, the decay commences on the 
eut side, and not on the skin side, and that a num- 
ber of small insects are found, resembling small 
tape worms, devouring the matter in the set. From 
the public papers it appears that experiment has 
been made this year in planting the potatoes whole, 
and not cutting them, which appears to have an- 
swered, for the same sort of potatoes having been 
cut into sets and planted in the same field, at the 
same time, have failed. Perhaps some of your 





readers will be able to make a few remarks on this 
communication. M. Savt. 
Lancaster, England, June 22, 1834. 





From the Gardener's Magazine. 
THE VALUE OF GREEN VEGETABLES AS 
MANURE 
—Was strikingly proved by me in the spring of 
1833. I had a trench opened of sufficient length 
to receive six sets of potatoes; under three of 
these sets I placed green cabbage leaves, but the 
other three had nothing but the soil. When the 
crop was dug up, the plants over the cabbage 
leaves yielded about double the produce of the 
others.—J. D. Parks, Dartford Nursery, Jan. 1834. 





MANGEL WURTZEL. 


Mr. William K. Townsend, in a letter to the edi- 
tor of the New York Farmer, has the following 
remarks on this valuable root. 

‘*T am every season more and more convinced 
of the value of this [the Mangel Wurtzel,] crop to 
farmers like myself, that winter a tolerably large 
stock. This is my fourth season of cultivating 
them, and I mean in future to increase the quantity 
threefold. I took off my crop last fall in season te 
seed down the field with rye and grass. The crop 
of rye was excellent, and, the grass is now equal to 
that in the” same field, sowed after a crop of early 
potatoes. I do not believe they exhaust land more 
than any other root crop; if the land is well pre- 
pared, and the seed sown at the proper time, two 
good hoeings are sufficient. Ihave this season 
gathered the under leaves for my hogs, and they 
will eat them as soon as anything that I give them. 
I do not think the crop is injured by taking them 
off. As my early beets did not come to perfection, 
we used the mangel wurtzel, taking out the small- 
est, when two grew together, in their stead ; and if 
well cooked and prepared for the table, we think 
them as good as beets. I usually raise them to 
feed out after my turnips are gone in the spring ; 
my milch cows do well on them, as well as other 
cattle, and 1 want no better feed for my breeding 
sows and store pigs along early in the spring, be- 
fore they get a good bite of grass.” 





CLOVER WITH CORN. 

Last spring, Mr. William Clark, Jr. of this town 
fitted a rough old field of twelve or fourteen acres 
for corn and grass in his method. The land con- 
sisted of pine plain, some poor mowing, and a 
number of swainpy places covered with sedge and 
bushes. No hills were made about the corn; and 
at the proper time, clover, herds-grass, and red-top 
seed were sown. We passed across the field after 
the corn was ripe, and found a good crop, and 
the ground almost every where covered with clover 
and other grasses. After the corn was cut up by 
the roots and carried off, and there was nothing to 
obstruct the sight, this large field of clover pre- . 
sented a most beautiful and luxuriant appearance, 
while every thing around it was dry and sear. 
Mr. Clark expended on this piece of land the past 
season, in labor and manure, more than four hun- 
dred dollars. Future crops, we think, will show 
that his money is profitably invested.— Hampshire 
Gazette. - 
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From the American Farmer. 

ON RAISING GRAIN ON LIGHT SOILS. 

A correspondent in your last ‘* Farmer” wishes 
to be informed whether any thing has been done 
at raising grain on light sandy soils manured with 
marsh mud, plaster of Paris, or lime, and if so 
wishes a detail, &c., with the results. I will give 
him what has come under my observation. Some 
years since, I bought a lot of land which contained 
14 or 15 acres of river bottom of very light sandy 
soil—the rest upland, which was stony. The 
bottom being easier farmed, had been completely 
worn out by the tenants, who, under the former 
owner, had used it for years without any manure. 
The first year of my owning it [ tried a part with 
50 bushels of lime to the acre, put on in the spring 
after breaking it up for corn—it produced a good 
crop of corn, and subsequently one of the best 
crops of winter grain in the township—it was 
then sown with clover and timothy, and plastered 
(i.e. sown with ground gypsum) and produced me 
two tons of hay to the acre; I continued the same 
course of treatment on the whole flat, with equal 
success, adding to the lime as much stable manure 
as we had made on the lot. It may be proper to 
say, that perhaps previous to my owning it the lot 
had never had a bushel of plaster sown on it, and 
perhaps never had been Jimed or manured to any 
extent, and that when broken up after I got it, | 
caused it to be ploughed very deep—deep plough- 
ing answers well except on stiff clay soils. The 
crops of this part of the world have been greatly 
improved within the last ten or fifteen years by the 
use of lime asa manure. For a time after the in- 
troduction of gypsum, many of our farmers relied 
on it, and clover alone—other manures were ne- 
glected, and although much good was done by the 
introduction of clover, yet the process of cropping 
exhausted the land, and gypsum, which I believe 
is only a stimulus, ceased to produce any beneficial 
effects on the lands. Recourse was then had to 
lime—that has been successfully continued ever 
since, and our millers inform me that the result 
has been an increase of at Jeast 50 per cent. in the 
quantity of grain produced in the same district of 
country. Lime, I believe, operates as a manure 
by its caustic properties neutralizing the acids in 
the soil. I have also observed, when several years 
have elapsed without the application of gypsum, 
that on renewing it its effects are again very mani- 
fest, especially on the grass crops. In the little 
farming I have receutly done I have combined the 
application of stable manure and lime, and when J 
manure, I do it in earnest, and it pays well. On 
an out lot of five acres near this borough, which 
had been suffered to become exhausted, because 
the former owner said he could not afford to buy 
lime and manure, he was unable to raise wheat, 
and the grass crop was very indifferent. I broke 
it up early in the summer—put on it 250 bushels 
of lime, and 44 horse loads of manure, gave it 
three ploughings and sowed white wheat. The 
next seasou I got 31 bushels of wheat‘ to the acre 
—I sowed clover and timothy among the wheat. 
I sold the crop of grass standing the next season 
for $40, and got $10 for the fall pasturage ; this 
year I made upwards of ten tons of hay off it, and 
have again gotten $10 for the fall pasturage. 

The effect of lime is visible for a greater or less 
length of time according to the nature of the soil, 
—I have seen it distinctly visible twelve years af- 
ter it had been applied. 

Jn this country it is generally put on after the 








land is ploughed, and then harrowed and plough- 
ed in. If the season be not too dry its beneficial 
effects will be visible in the summer crop follow- 
ing its application in the spring. But if land be 
limed for the summer crop and a dry summer 
succeed, it sometimes injures that crop that sea- 
son, although its beneficial effccts will be seen the 
next and succeéding years; lime never is fully felt 
in its effects until a winter has passed after its ap- 
plication. On poor or thin lind 1 think an appli- 
cation of the lime on the surface or sod in the fall 
the most advisable; spread it and Jet it lie till 
spring. I think any land will bear 40 bushels to 


the acre thus applied, and that the difference of 


the ‘corn crop the next season will nearly if not 
quite pay the price of the lime, if it can be pro- 
cured at a reasonable price. J. M. P. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
ON ROLLING WHEAT. 


Some farmers in this neighborhood, haye given 
the finish to putting in their wheat by rolling the 
fields smooth ; but my experience is opposed to 
this practice. For. mowing indeed, the ground 
cannot be too smooth; and wheat that is well 
matted above and well rooted below, will doult- 
less be less affected; but late sown wheat that 
comes up through a smooth uniform surface, is 
much more exposed and injured by the sweeping 
winds than wheat that grows on ground left rough 
by the tracks of the harrow. ‘The difference is 
very great; and if there should be any of your 
readers who doubt it let them run the harrow in 
a few places across the rolled field, and observe 
the result next spring. 

The best time for rolling wheat and preparing 
the ground for the scythe is in the spring. 

A PLovuGHMaN. 





THE ROT IN SHEEP. 

Many of your readers are aware that by the fre- 
quent and repeated moistening of land the grass 
grows in abundance, much more quickly, and has 
a much more Juxuriant appearance, particularly 
when the weather is close and warm. It is this 
quickness of its growth which I think is the great 
cause of the mischief. When grown slowly, time 
is allowed for that bitter principle to be more fully 
elaborated, on which depends the good quality of 
our grasses, which is the case in a moderately dry 
season, and when also the disease does not make 
its appearance. But when, contrary to this, the 
grass grows too quickly to allow that change tak- 
ing place, and it does not contain that bitterness, 
but has a more delicate appearance, or what is 
termed squashy, the sheep become diseased from 
the want of that usual stimulus to the bowels, the 
bitter principle of well grown grass. In conse- 
quence of this they become torpid, the food not 
well digested, the secretion of the bile sluggish ; 
and here is the foundation of that mass of disease 
in the liver. How far this opinion may be correct 
I leave to the judgment of others; but should it 
prove so, the remedy will be simple when taken 
in the first place, that is, before the matter is form- 
ed in the liver. 


that stimulus to the bowels, the liver does not per- 
form its functions, and becomes overloaded with 
bile, part of which is again circulated with the 
blood ; but in time, from its stagnation it becomes 
putrid, and matter is formed upon the liver, in 
small tubercles, which bursting into each other 
become abscesses, in which are found the hydatids 





I presume that for the want of 





or flukes. By what means they get there is gy 
present a matter of conjecture. It is certain they 
are animalcule, as they have been seen to ove 
several hours after their removal from the sheep, 
It may be asked by some, how are we to knoy 
the rot in its first stage? The weather, the sity. 
ation of his land, together with his own judginer 
as to the probability of the flock becoming diseas. 
ed ure the shepherd’s best guides. The sheep, 
themselves, in an early stage of the disease yil 
appear slothful, and their eyes dim, with a ting 
of yellow, i. e. having a jaundiced appearance, |p 
this state, I should give a few doses of milk mer. 
curials, saline aperients, and then a mild Litter jp. 
fusion, such as infusion of chamomile or of gep. 
tian, two or three times a day.—Loudon’s Maga. 
zine. 





WORMS AND SLUGS 


—ARE very destructive to crops of potatoes, es 
pecially if it happens to be a wet season for plant. 
ing ; and many persons suppose that the bad erop 
is owing to the wet having rotted the sets, when, 
upon examination, it has been found that they 
have been destroyed by worms and slugs. Ty 
prevent this, as soon as the potatoes ure cut, 
spread the sets thinly on the ground, and throwa 
small quantity of quicklime over them ; then tum 
them up together, when the moisture of the pota. 
toes will cause the lime to slake, and form a thin 
coat over the sets, which will save them. If the 
sets (or whole potatoes, where these are used) are 
too dry to slake the lime, they may be sprinkled 
lightly with water previously to putting the line 
on.— Gardener’s Magazine. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


FRUITS EXHIBITED. 
Saturday, Nov. 8. 


Pears. By Mr. Ward of Roxbury, from an in- 
ported French tree, an unripe fruit, below the me- 
dium size, round, of a green color—evidently 
breaking fruit, of a remarkably musky and spicy 
flavor ; its name unknown, 

By Mr. B. V. French, sent by M. H. Ruggles, 
Esq. of Fall River, asmall round wild fruit of a dark 
yellow russet color, breaking and sweet. It waa 
very lately found growing wild within a pasture 0 
the same farm where the Wilbur Pear originated. 
It has been suggested that this fruit may be found 
worthy of cultivation from its late keeping ; and 
that it be named Wilbur’s Late. Another late 
keeping fruit which was sent by Mr. Ruggles 
Mr. French, will be noted on some future day. 


Apples. By L. P. Grosvenor, Esq. a variety of 
Greening, of a large size, round or oblong, of good 
flavor,—another variety, a winter fruit, believed 10 
be the Marygold ; a large handsome flat fruit, of 
a reddish orange color and good flavor ; als, 
Kaighn’s Spitzenberg, and the Black Gillyflower, 
and another variety, name unknown, a handsome 
red fruit, of excellent flavor. 

By Mr. Cheever Newhall—Chataignier of the 
French, rather past its prime, but of excelleth 
flavor. 

Peaches. By Mr. Samuel Walker of Roxbury, 
a seedling variety of Clingstone, a handsome frull, 
its flavor destroyed by the frost. 


For the Committee, Witzuiam Kenrick 
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‘COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the New England Farmer. 
BONE AND PLASTER MILL. 

T. G. Fessenpey, Esg.—Dear Sir, I notice in 
the New England Farmer of 29th ult. the question 
js asked you, Is there any mill in this vicinity 
where Plaster of Paris and Bones can be ground ? 
Ihave a Wind Mill in this Town which was built 
for the object of grinding for a Distillery ; since 
that has ceased to operate I have had no use for it. 
This Mill operates two pair of stones, and with a 
trifling alteration may be made to grind not only 
bread stuff, but Piaster or Bones, either or all, 
Having uo use for it, would sell it so low as to 
make it an object to those wanting a mill to pur- 
chase. The person who built the windmil!l, now 
in Charlestown, is a neighbor of mine who I think 
would be glad of the job to take it down, send it 
to Boston by water, carry it where it may be want- 
ed, and put the same in operation, 

If you think proper, you may make this public 
for the information of such as are in want of a 





mill. Very respectfully, 


F. Sisson. 
Warren, R. I. 6th Nov. 1834. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SOIL OF PLYMOUTH. 


Mr. Fessenp—en—Dear Sir, I beg leave through 
your valuable paper to correct an erroneous opin- 
ion which is abroad relative to the soil of this an- 
cient town. The impression seems to be that it is 
peculiarly barren, a mere sand-heap, unsusceptible 
of vegetation, and that our fathers trudged over a 
depth of sand, like snow-drifts, and subsisted on 
lobsters, eels, and clams. This may have been 
something near the truth in their ‘days of small 
things,’ but however unfortunate in their location 
were our pilgrim fathers, it is clear that their en- 
terprising posterity have successfully applied a 
remedy to some of the embarrassments with which 
those good men were afilicted, and meliorated the 
condition of things far surpassing the conception 
of the original settlers, ‘True it is that a tract of 
land in the vicinity of the town consists of unpro- 
ductive sandy pine hills, but bordering on the 
shore, our well cultivated soil will compare with 
the best in New England. The first crop of Ruta 
Baga produced in this county, if not in New Eng- 
land, was raised in this town, and obtained the 
premium in 1819. Wheat and rye have been 
produced from our soil at more than thirty-three 
bushels per acre, both of which have obtained pre- 
miums; of the latter article, forty-three bushels 
were raised on one acre and seven rods, by an in- 
dustrious farmer in this town, a few years since, 
for which a premium was awarded by the Ply- 
mouth Agricultural Society. But the following 
exainple, it is believed, sets at defiance the rivalry 
of the most improved agriculturist. Dr. Charles 
Cotton, of this town, occupying a piece of reclaim- 
ed swainp, has, by judicious management, the past 
season, produced more than four tons of hay, clo- 
ver, and herdsgrass, to the acre. The hay when 
thoroughly dried, was accurately weighed by the 
town weigher, and the land surveyed with the view 
of a premium, but no premium was offered for hay 
by the Plymouth Agricultural Society. The land 
measured one acre and a half and nine rods, and 
the hay weighed six tons eight hundred and 
ten pounds, being four tons two hundred and 
fourteen pounds to the acre, The second crop of 








grass standing on the meadow, was estimated at 
more than two tons, but was not mowed. Fruit 
trees flourish well here, excepting the peach, 
which generally suffers essential injury from spring 
frost, and cold easterly winds, In some instances, 
however, we have witnessed abundance of fruit 
from peach trees in favorable seasons and situa- 
tions in our-gardens. When in your city to view 
the horticultural display at Faneuil Hall, a lady, 
priding herself to be sure on that splendid exhibi- 
tion, sald to me, * you can have no flowers at Ply- 
mouth, your soil is so sandy.’ The ladies of your 
city, Mr. Editor, ought to have more just impres- 
sions respecting the seat of those, from whom un- 
der Providence, we derive all our earthly enjoy- 
ments, They may be told that the Mayflower and 
the Drosera Rotundifolia (Sundew) are natives, if 
not peculiar, to this town and vicinity ; and of the 
former, many baskets full were sent in the early 
part of summer, to decorate the parlors of the me- 
tropolis; and this would in my opinion, appear to 
peculiar advantage, if planted on the woody hills 
of Mount Auburn, the soil of which, I think, would 
prove congenial to this early flowering and beauti- 
ful plant. As to our flower gardens, they display 
a splendor and taste in no respect inferior to those 
in the city, and hundreds of bouquets might have 
been furnished from this town, equally splendid 
with a large proportion of those which adorned 
Faneuil Hall, magnificent as they were, some rare 
exotics excepted, 


Our attempts to cultivate the foreign vines have 
in general been unsuccessful; but the Isabella is 
very productive, and the fruit is delicious, when 
well matured and free from disease. It is much 
to be desired that some person whose experience 
and observation entitle him to confidence, will di- 
rect us to the most profitable method of cultiva- 
ting this vine. In one instance, within my obser- 
vation, a vine extends its numerous branches to the 
roof of a high building, and spreads in different 
directions several hundred feet. This vine is 
abundantly productive, but its fruit is not large, 
and is every year more or less affected with mil- 
dew ; whether this is to be ascribed to any pe- 
culiarity of location [ am unable to decide. In 
other instances, where the vine has been subjected 
to moderate pruning, all superfluous and unripen- 
ed wood cut away, and the whole extent confined 
to 12 or 15 feet, [ have observed the largest and 
best matured fruit, but very close pruning is ac- 
cording to my judgment always injurious. I have 
yet had no opportunity to ascertain whether the 
Catawba grape will attain to a mature state of ripe- 
ness in our climate, I hope you or some corres- 
pondent will inform us, It appears in the Farmer 
of October 22d, that James McArthur, Esq. raised 
the past season, the extraordinary quantity of six- 
teen bushels of grapes, in the culd climate of the 
State of Maine; if that gentleman has adopted any 
method of culture, different from the common 
practice, the particulars would be acceptable. 

In your paper of the Sth instant, Mr. Editor, 
you tantalized your readers by a notice of an ex- 
traordinary large Angouleme pear, which measur- 
ed a foot round, and took eight gentlemen to eat 
it. Itis hoped that this will serve to encourage 
the cultivation of this excellent fruit more general- 
ly among us. 

Now I hope your readers will excuse me if I 
recur to some reminiscences to show that fat oxen 
of extraordinary size were not unknown in former 





times, In April, 1773, a fat ox, raised by Lieut. 
Joseph Baker, of Westborough, when seven years 
old, weighed 2,501 pounds, was five feet eleven 
inches high, measured nine feet three inches round, 
twelve feet two inches from his nose to his rump, 
and five feet from the top of his weathers to the 
bottom of his brisket.* 


Stilllarger. June 24,1779. I have just had the 
satisfaction of viewing the largest fat ox perhaps 
ever seen. He is six feet seven inches high, and 
weighs on the hoof 3,500 pounds. This noble 
animal was presented by some gentlemen in Con- 
necticut, to His Excellency General Washington ; 
it would seem therefore that at one period they 
were free from starvation at Head Quarters. I 
presume that our agricultural societies with all 
their commendable improvements, cannot boast of 
an ox of equal weight and measure to the one 
above described, 

I subscribe myself, very respectfully, 
Your humble servant, 
James THACHER. 

N. B. Iam just informed that a friend at Kings” 
ton has recently taken a pear from his tree, a Bon 
Chretien, which measures eleven inches and one 
third of an inch round, 





For the New England Farmer. 
CUT AND UNCUT POTATOES FOR PLANTING. 


Mr. Fessenpen—The following details of an 
experiment to ascertain the relative advantage of 
planting cut or uncut potatoes is at your service 
for publication if you think it of sufficient jmport- 
ance. 

I planted this year alternate rows of cut and un- 
cut potatoes. I put four pieces into each hill of 
the cut potatoes and two potatoes into each hill of 
the whole potatoes. The hills were three feet 
apart, each way, and of course the number of hills 
in an acre was 4840. The produce of the rows, 
planted with cut potatoes was at the rate of 
three hundred and thirty-five bushels the acre, 
or twenty-three thousand five hundred and 
twenty pounds. The produce of the rows 
planted with whole potatoes was at the rate of four 
hundred and fifty-eight bushels or thirty-two thou- 
sand and sixty pounds. The difference in the 
crop in favor of whole potatoes was at the rate of 
one hundred and twenty-two bushels the acre, but 
as there were twenty-two bushels more of seed the 
acre used in planting the whole potatoes the nett 
gain was only one hundred bushels. However, as 
one bushel of potatoes at the season of planting is 
usually worth two bushels at harvest time, it will 
be more accurate to calculate the gain at seventy- 
eight bushels. The kind of potatoes planted was 
the * white blue nose” which is decidedly the best 
potato for the table I have ever cultivated, though 
a moderate bearer unless it receive generous treat- 


ment. 
Ellsworth, (Me.) 3d Nov. 1834. 


[The above is a valuable article, and the experi- 
ments which it details, will go near to settle a very 
important and much controverted point in hus- 


bandry.—Ed. N. Eng. Farmer. 





Piles. An ointment of lard, sulphur, and cream 
of tartar, simmered together, is good for the piles. 
— Frugal Housewv/e. 





* Evening Post, April 12,1773. — t My Military Journal. 
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From the Worcester Palladium. 
WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW. 
(Continued from page 131.) 
WORKING OXEN. 

Taz Committee on working oxen, having at- 
tended to the duty assigned them, respectfully 
report :—That your committee regard the trial of 
working oxen, not a mere exhibition, but as one 
of the real tests of the comparative value of the 
oxen which are entered for premiums. This trial 
presents few attractions to any except the farmer, 
but to him it is full of interest, for the ox is his 
companion in the severest labors of the farm, at 
all seasons of the year. This useful animal can- 
not be dispensed with in this section of the coun- 
try, however, it may be in other more easily cul- 
tivated regions. Ona rough field, or a tough field, 
he is without a competitor ; no other animal can 
do his work or supply his place. 

The committee were instructed to regard 
strength, equality of match and docility, as well as 
size and appearance, in the animals submitted to 
their examination. 

Strength, the first requisite in working oxen, is 
ina great degree the gift of nature, but depends 
not so much on size as on form and proportion, and 
to select an animal who will combine strength 
with activity, and do the most work in the least 
time, requires a skilful and practised eye. Some 
of the best oxen which entered the lists on this oc- 
easion were of small frame and stature, but com- 
pactly built and well proportioned. 

But strength without equality of match is of lit- 
tle value, for the ox will not, any more than his 
master, work to advantage without a mate. Equal- 


ity of match is essential to make oxen work with 
ease to themselves or with profit to the owner. 
In the field as in the house, by the way-side as 
by the fireside, when unequally mated, neither of 
the yoke fellows will ** go ahead,” and when both 


sides are off sides, any yoke will gall. No farmer 
who looks well to his interest or his comfort, will 
neglect this kind of match-making. It is neither 
the long team nor the strong team, but the teain 
which pulls together, that moves with ease the 
heavy load. 

Docility is usually the result of early and regu- 
lar training. The lash and the goad cannot be 
made a substitute in later years for kind treatment 
and patient training in early life. The ox should 
be put to school when young, and under a skilful 
and attentive master, will learn more in a short 
time than is generally supposed. He ought not to 
ehange masters till bis habits and character are 
fully formed, and ever after he will remain steady 
and docile under the yoke. 

The committee found fifteen yoke of superior 
oxen engaged in the competition for the four pre- 
miums. In determining to whom the premiums 
should be awarded, the inquiry with the commit- 
tee was, which yoke would they prefer for their 
own use, which yoke, all things considered, would 
be most valuable on their farms. Although the 
competition has never been better sustained on 
any former occasion, the committee were unani- 
mous in awarding the three first premiums. 

The committee award to Royal T. Marble, of 
Worcester, ror his yoke 4 years old, the first pre- 
mium of $12. 

To James Taylor of Sutton, for his yoke 4 
years old, the second premium of $10. 

To John Park of Milbury, for his yoke 5 years 
old, the third premium of $8. 





To Tyler Carpenter, of Sutton, for his yoke 
4 years old, the fourth premium of $5. 

Mr. Marble’s cattle had obviously been educat- 
ed in the Sutton School, and were raised by him; 
where they were equal in other respects, the 
youngest yoke had the preference. 

A long and stout team of real working oxen at- 
tracted the special attention of the Conimittee and 
the admiration of all who witnessed the stately 
mareh of this long procession of sturdy animals. 
About one hundred and twenty yoke, all owned 
by the public spirited citizens of the town of 
Worcester, were assembled in one team. The 
committee believe that this team, fresh from the 
furrow of the harvest field, and collegted indis- 
criminately without any selection for the purpose 
of exhibition, has never been, and cannot be sur- 
passed by any other team from any other town 
for size, strength and equality of match. There 
was scarcely a yoke in the team, which if it had 
stood alone, would not have attracted attention. 
While inspecting such a team, who could doubt 
the salutary influence of our Cattle Shows ? 

Ww. S. Hastines, Chairman: 


HEIFERS, &c. 

The Committee upon heifers and heifer-calves, 
have attended to the duties assigned to them, and 
Report. That the number of heifers entered for 
premiums and exhibition is unusually large the 
present year, and the animals are of a very supe- 
rior quality, such, as by their size, fine proportions, 
color, and general good appearance, show that the 
growers have bestowed conslderable attention upon 
and done much towards improving our breed of 
cattle. The Committee although unanimous in 
the expression that they had rarely if ever witnes- 
sed a superior exhibition of heifers in the Society’s 
pens at any previous show, yet deem that there is 
still room for further improvement. 

Much has already been done towards improving 
the quality of our neat stock, An aptitude to fat- 
ten has been combined by judicious crosses with 
fine forms and good qualities for the dairy. Long 
experience has shown that the best cattle although 
they may be dear at first cost, are upon the whole 
the cheapest and most profitable for the farmer. 
This affords a strong inducement to all growers to 
raise the best stock they can. 

Much pains and great expense have been be- 
stowed for the improvement of our native breed of 
cattle by crossing with the best English stock that 
could be procured. 

This system has been carried to as great an ex- 
tent as is desirable perbaps at present ; the results 
have been thus far upon the whole beneficial, so 
far as regards size, form, and a tendency to fatten 
easily ; so far as regards good qualities for the dai- 
ry, quantity and quality of milk, there remains yet 
much to be done. 

Feeling as your Committee do that the size, 
color, and fine proportions of heifers are after all 
for the purpose of the dairy, but secondary consid- 
erations, and knowing that the superior qualities 
of the parent stock are in a good degree inherited 
by their offspring, they would suggest to those en- 
gaged in growing stock for the dairy, the expe- 
diency of raising no calves but those from cows 
remarkable for the quality as well as the quantity 
of their milk. By pursuing such a course, a very 
material change will be effected in the results of 
dairying operations. 

Your Committee believe that, from judicious 











crossing of our native breed with the best English 
breeds, there will spring a race better adapted to 
our climate and mode of keeping, and more valu. 
able for fatting and for the dairy than either race 
would be unmixed. 

The test of examination in the Society’s pens to 
which heifers are exposed can be of course no 
criterion as to their comparative worth as cows for 
the Dairy. The size and fine proportions and 
general good appearance of the animals are all 
that the Committee can found their judgment up. 
on; of course it may, and probably often does 
happen, that heifers for which premiums have 
been awarded turn out to be for dairying purposes 
quite ordinary animals, while others of more hum- 
ble and unpretending appearance prove to be the 
genuine fill-pails of the herd. 

Much has already been accomplished by the 
Farmer towards perfecting the size and form of 
his neat stock ; all that he can desire more is, that 
that portion of it used for the dairy, shall in pro- 
ductive value rival their high standard of fine ap- 
pearance ; when this is accomplished, and it may 
be done with care and attention, the Farmer has 
nothing further to desire in point of improvement 
for his cows. They will then be as well nigh per: 
fect as females can be. 

Had there been a larger number of premiums at 
the disposal of your Committee, they would have 
found no difficulty in distributing them among that 
portion of the young stock submitted to their in- 
spection. 

Your Committee cannot forbear expressing the 
pleasure they feel, at witnessing such an exbibition 
of the superior quality of the neat stock grown in 
the heart of the Commonwealth as this day’s show 
has afforded. 

Yearling Heifers. 

1. For the best yearling heifer they awarded 
the Ist premium of $5 to David Lamb, of Leices. 
ter, for his spotted heifer 1 year and 7 months old, 

2. For the next best yearling heifer the 2d pre- 
mium of $4 is awarded to Asa Rice of West Boyl- 
ston for his red heifer. 

3. The third premium of $2 they awarded to 
Benjamin F., Barrett of Princeton for his heifer 1 
year and 4 months old. 


Heifer Calves. 
1. For the best heifer calf from 4 to 12 months 


-| old, they awarded the first premium of $5 to Capt. 


Adam Harrington of Shrewsbury, for his calf 4 
months and 26 days old. 

2. The 2d premium of $4, they awarded to 
Benjamin Reed of Worcester, for his dark red 
heifer calf six months old. 

3. They awarded the 3d premium of $2, to 
Royal Pickard of Worcester, for his half spotted 
heifer calf 6 months old. 


Three year old heifers. 


Of Three year old heifers, the number was 
small, but the quality of the animals was such, 
that the want of numbers to compete for premiums 
was the less noticed. 

1. The Ist premium of $8, they awarded to 
Allen Newhall of Spencer, for his three year old 
red heifer. 

2. To Doct. Oliver Fiske of Worcester, they 
awarded the 2d premium of $6, for his three year 
old heifer. 

3. They awarded the 3d premium of $4, to 
Capt. Lewis Barnard of Worcester, for his spotted 
3 year old heifer. 
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Two year old heifers. 

1. The Ist premium of $6, they awarded to 
John Whitney of Princeton, for his heifer 2 years 
and 4 months old. 

2. The 2d premium of 85, to William Eager 
of Northborough, for his two year old red heifer. 

3. In awarding the third premium of three dol- 
jars, the Committee hesitated for some time be- 
tween the fine heifer of Col. Jacob Watson of 
Princeton, and the beautiful large red heifer of 
Mr. Daniel Heywood of Shrewsbury. After much 
consideration, the Committee found themselves 
equally divided between the two aniinals ; it there- 
fore fell upon the Chairman to decide, who not 
without hesitation as to the correctness of his de- 
cision, awarded in favor of Mr. Heywood’s heifer. 

The Committee were unanimously in favor of 
recommending that Col. Watson be allowed the 
usual compensation for travel for his heifer in con- 
sideration of her excellence. 

The Committee have much pleasure in com- 
mending the fine appearance of two 2 year old 
heifers belonging to Mr. Asa Rice of West Boylston ; 
also, the fine‘yearling heifer of Mr. Samuel Cham- 
berlain of Westborough. 

The dark red 2 year old heifer of Capt. Lewis 
Barnard of Worcester, is also an animal deserving 
much praise for good proportions and size. Mr. 
Arnold L. Allen of Shrewsbury, offered two very 
superior heifers of the age of two years. 

Mr. Jonas Sibley of Westborough, had a fine 
yearling heifer in the pens. Mr. Daniel Heywood 
of Shrewsbury, offered two fine 2 years old heifers, 
besides the one to which the Committee have 
awarded apremiun. Animals also deserving much 
commendation, were entered by Mr. Jabez Rice of 
Worcester, and by Mr. Leonard Wheelock of Graf- 
ton. 

Three fine 2 year old heifers, were entered by 
Mr. Cyrus Lovell of Worcester. A fine heifer 
Calf 4 months old by Messrs. Heywood & Rice of 
Worcester, is deserving of attention. Mr. Samuel 
A. Knox of Grafton, had a fine brindle heifer calf 
4 months old in the pens, Mr. Seth Wyman of 
Shrewsbury, offered a fine dark brown 2 years old 
heifer. 

All the foregoing animals which the Committee 
have noticed attracted their attention strongly, and 
though not successful as competitors for premiums, 
they esteein them to be of superior merit for fine 
proportions and good size. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Committee, 
Wm. N. Green, Chairman. 





From the New Hampshire Telegraph. 
GOOD HORSES. 

Peruaps no subject of as great importance, is 
so much neglected, as that of improving our breed 
of horses. True, we have good stock about us, 
but sufficient care is not taken to improve it. 
Many is the farmer who owns what he supposes a 
rather indifferent horse, which if properly broken 
would bring him two or three hundred dollars, as 
quick as one cent will bring another. This sec- 
tion of the country, New Hampshire in particular, 
has never been very famous for its horses. But 
we are digressing. We only intended, when we 
commenced, saying simply, that there are and 
have been exceptions. We have one in our eye, 
and shall give a word or two in relation to it, un- 
der the head of 


Fast Trorrinc. We learn from Keene, that 


a beautiful chesnut filly, the property of Mr. Still- 
man French, of that place, recently trotted the 
distance of 12 miles in 42 minutes! and with sv 
much ease, that within a few minutes after she 
went to grazing. It was thought that she would 
have gone much quicker, had she been pressed at 
all—but it seemed only her natural gait; und yet 
it was mile in 3 minutes 30 seconds, and follow- 
ing it. We hope the discovery of such trotters 
among us, will have a tendeucy to make our farm- 
ers uscertain the metal of their horses, before they 
throw them away upon jockies. But let them be 
careful that they take the right way to ascertain, 
so that they do not injure them. 





From the Nantucket Inquirer. 
NANTUCKET PRODUCTS. 


Mr. George B. Elkins has at his store some of 
ithe largest Indian pumpkins, which probably ever 
grew upon our Island. They are of the same ex- 
cellent flavor—not exceeded by the sweet potato 
of the South—as-the sinall kind, so common here, 
aud which are admired by all lovers of New Eng- 
laud fruits everywhere. Several of them weigh 
from 40 to 50 pounds each. We are surprised 
that the farmers of the continent do not procure 
the seed of the Indian pumpkin, and cultivate that 
vegetable in preference to the ordinary yellow sort, 
so cross-grained and so unpalatable, unless dis- 
guised with sweets and spices, and circummured 
with pastry in the form of a pie: whereas the In- 
dian pumpkin, having a hard shell, and fine grain- 
ed meat, with but little’stewing and sweetening, is 
converted at once into excellent pies. 


The same gentleman presented us yesterday 
with a perfectly ripe fine flavored peach—one of a 
score or two plucked from a tree at Siasconset— 
the bleakest and most exposed spot upon our ter- 
ritory. Who shall say, after this, that we can 
raise nothing but clams ? 

Mr. R. F. Parker has this season taken some im- 
iueuse Squashes from his plantation. One, of the 
long-necked kind, with a greenish mottled skin, 
stood in his door-way a day or two since, which 
weighed 28 pounds! 

But these mammoth substantials, though good 
in their way, must * yield the palm” to the deli- 
cious grapes, of which we and a few other folks of 
taste, partook the other day, at the vineyard of Mr. 
Aaron Mitchell. We can make no estimate of the 
quantity on his vines—but we speak within bounds 
when we say that it amounts to divers cartloads, 
mostly of the Isabella species. Many others, 
among our citizens, have also raised large crops. 


Trees, Vines, &e. It has been demonstrated by 
satisfactory experiment, that our ‘ sand-heap” is 
capable of bearing every species of forest or fruit 
tree that can be made to flourish in any other part 
of New England. It is also sufficiently proved 
that the products of such trees, of shrubbery of 
almost every variety, and of vines in particular 
may here be brought to a state of perfection, not 
to be exceeded on the continent, under similar cli- 
mature. We are happy to perceive a deep inter- 
est in this subject already prevailing, and still in- 


creasing among us. The time for transplanting 


trees and vines is now come; and we therefore in- 
vite attention to the advertisement of Mr. Kenrick’s 
agent. The nursery of that eminent horticulturist, 
having a northern exposure, is well situated for 
rearing the most hardy plants—such as are pécul- 








iarly adapted for cultivation here. We have this 


season seen young trees and vines bearing mature 
fruit, which were removed from that nursery no 
‘onger ago than last autumn. With but small 
comparative cost, and a little care, our island 
might not only be made to present the beautiful 
sylvan aspect of a well wooded region; but the 
more grateful and nutritious contributions of the 
garden, the vineyard, aud the orchard, may be 
gathered in abundance from its soil, Once more 
then, we urge upon our townsmen the expediency 
of handing in their orders forthwith. Let every 
man purchase as many trees as he can afford 
means therefor—and either by himself or his 
friends, ‘* stick them in the ground ; they'll be aye 
growin’ when he is sleeping.” 





PLANTS 

—Wirn few and small leaves depend chiefly on 
the soil. Those with many and large ones more 
on the atmosphere. But some can find nutriment 
and grow even from animals. Thus cryptogamie 
plants have been found vegetating on living wasps 
in the West Indies. This curious fact has been 
also noticed elsewhere. They will even grow in 
the stomach of living animals ; for several instan- 
ces of this have oecurred, in which the force of 
vegetation has prevailed over the animal’s digestive 
power; at least, in those who were entirely car- 
nivorous. 


2. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
HOGS FATTENED ON APPLES. 


As this is the time for fattening hogs, I will say 
one word to my brother farmers on the subject of 
feeding apples. Had I not been repeatedly assur- 
ed by experienced farmers, that hogs would starve 
on apples, I should not have troubled you with 
this communication: I have kept my hogs in my 
orchard for several years, and have judged that 
they fattened two thirds as fast on apples, raw, as 
they did when fed as high as they can be fed. 
Cattle and horses are extremely fond of them, and 
will thrive well on them, and I have never found 
any injury but a decided benefit, to my milch cows 
when fed on them. I do not keep my cows from 
them at any time, but allow them the run of my 
orchard. Having more hogs than I wished to fat 
for my own use, I sold two a few days since on 
foot—they were small boned, and have never had 
any grain except what they gleaned from my wheat 
field after harvest, but have had as many apples as 
they would eat since they began to fall—they were 
in good working order in the summer, and when 
sold weighed 277 Ibs. each. My father sold some 
at the same time which, in the summer, were 
nearly as good as mine, and have had the same 
keeping except the apples—his weighed 160 Ibs. 
each. When turned into an orchard where there 
are both sour and sweet apples, they will eat about 
as much of one as the other. I find that when 
my hogs become cloyed on potatoes and meal, that 
to substitute apples for potatoes will immediately 
restore their appetite. A friend from Massachu 
setts informs me that he shut up a hog by himself, 
and fed him entirely on apples and water, last fall, 
and that he became very fat, was well filled, and 
the pork was as hard and sweet as those fed on 
corn, and the pork spent as well as any he had. 


As I am anxious to see your correspondents 
sign their proper names to their communications, 
I will again set them the example. 
Respectfully, your ob’t serv. 

S. Porter Ruoapzs. 
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| lower rooms warmer than they would be otherwise, is to 
set single boards on edge, parallel with and about a foot 
BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV. 12, 1834. | and a half or two feet from the sills or sleepers of the 
ce = : = —==== | house, and fasten them in that position by pins or stakes 
FARMER’S WORK FOR NOVEMBER. driven into the ground. Fill in a layer of dirt between 
Leaves for Manure—In many situations it would be | the boards and sills, and over that place a layer of straw 
good economy to rake up leaves of trees, and the mould or other litter. Then place boards flat-wise, or nearly 
which has been produced by their decay, as much as can | horizontally, descending a little from the house, so as to 
be procured at a reasonable expense, and cart and spread | shed rain and carry it over the boards placed edgewise, 
them in the barn yard, as a layer to absorb the liquid | as stated above. The straw or litter will effectually pre- 
manure of your cattle, as well as to afford food for plants | vent the frost from penetrating your cellar, to spoil your 
by their decomposition. Likewise, it would be well to | vegetables. Next to a smoky house and a scolding wife, 
place quantities of leaves under cover in situations | a freezing cellar is earnestly to be deprecated, and if pos- 
where you can easily obtain them in winter to use as | sible avoided. 


litter for your stables, &c. They do not rot very easily, | 
but they serve the purpose of little sponges to imbibe | PRIME PRODUCTIONS. 


and retain liquid manure, and by their use your crops} Lares Carrors.—Mr. James Francis, of East Sud- 
may be supplied with much fertilizing matter which | bury, Mass. has left at the Office of the N. E. Farmer, 
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would otherwise be lost. 

Barricade your cellar, barn, §-c. against the intrusion 
of frost.—The most profitable banks for farmers are such 
as prevent his vegetables from freezing, and keep his 
basement story comfortable with but little fuel. 





‘for exhibition only,” two Orange Carrots, of surpass- 
ing magnitude and very fine proportions. Their weight 
is 64 Ibs. and the largest is 135 inches in circumference. 

Siamesz Pumpxixns.—We have been presented, by 
George B. Elkins, Esq. with a pair of prime pumpkins, 


| united after the manner of the Siamese twins. They 
Manure your grass ground.—You may now carry out | 


were produced in Nantucket, and prove that the epithet 


and spread compost, soot, ashes, é&c. on such of your | “Sand heap,’ when applied to that island, is a palpable 


mowing ground as needs manure. Some say, however, | 


that a better time for manuring mowing ground, is im- 


mediately after haying, and a writer for the N. E. Far- | 


mer, with the signature Caledonia, (see vol. xiii. p. 41,) 


prefers Spring. Any time, however, will answer, when | 


the ground is free from frost and snow, and the grass in 
a state not to be injured by the cattle, cart-wheels, &c. 
But, previous to manuring your grass land, it will be 
well to harrow or scarify it. Also, it will often not be 
amiss to sow grass seeds at the same time, to produce a | 


new set of plants, and supersede the necessity of break- | 
ing up the sod, to prevent its being “bound out,” as the 
phrase is. 

Water-courses.—Attend to ditches and channels which | 
give passages for water from highways, &c. and man- | 
age in such a manner that your ground may be benefit- | 


ted by the wash of roads, &c. 


Stock for Winter—Do not undertake to winter more 
stock than yon have abundant ‘means of providing for. 
When young animals are pinched for food at an early 
period, they neyer thrive so well afterwards, nor make 
so good stock.. 

Cow-house, Stable, &¢.—The stable or cow-house 
should never be completely closed up, however cold the 
weather may be, although it is desirable that strong | 
draughts of cold or damp air should in winter be guarded 
against. It may be set down as a general rule, that stables 
or cow-houses are too close when, on entering, the breath 
is affected or any smell of urine can be perceived. 

It is very important to keep cow-houses and cattle- 
stables clean and well littered. Dung left in stables 
soon renders the air unwholesome, and is the cause of 
disorders. Cows ina stable will succeed the better if 
allowed a square space of at least six feet each way for 
each cow. Two or three ventilators near the ground on 
the north side in summer, and the south side in winter, 
afford, at a trifling expense, an excellent way of renew- 
ing or sweetening the air in stables; and these may be 
shut when necessary by means of straw, or what is bet- 
ter, sliding, doors. 

Good food for milch cows.—Beat up in a mortar dry 
corn-cobs, pour boiling water over them, or boil them in 
a pot, stir them frequently while boiling, and when cold 
give the liquor to your cows. 

Banking up houses.—The best mode of banking up 


| 
| 





houses, so as to keep frost from cellars and render the 


as well as an opprobrious misnomer. 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Election. The votes for Goveincr, in Boston, at the 
recent election, were, Davis, 5607—Morton, 2026—Bai- 
ley, 404—Allen, 523. Mr. Abbott Lawrence was elected 
Member of Congress by a vote somewhat larger than 
that of Gov. Davis. Samuel T. Armstrong is un- 
doubtedly elected Lieut. Governor. 


At Ipswich Lamb Fair, a Mr. Ransome presented a 
turnip sliceing cart, which will slice a load of turnips 
and spread them over a field for sheep, as the horse walks 
forward.—Lon. pa. 

“Land flowing with milk and honey.” We are in- 
formed by Mr. J. Vermydia, living at River Aboite, in 
this county, that on the 7th of August last, he put a 
swarm of bees into a flour barre), and on the 7th of Oct. 
inst. he took the swarm from the barrel, and found 129 
pounds of honey of the best quality, which had been 
gathered by those industrious collectors of the sweets of 
lite, entirely from the blossoms of the forest—Detroit 
Courier. 

Dr. Anderson, of Tennessee, has invented a hemp- 
cutter, which, with a single horse and rider, and three 
or four hands to take up the hemp, will cut six or eight 
acres of good hemp ina day. It has been tried and was 
successful, though susceptible of further improvement. 


English operatives. An investigation was lately made 
into the state of education in the factories of Great Brit- 
ain.—The result is as follows: 

Of about 50,000 operatives in England, 86 in a hun- 
dred can read, and 43 in a hundred can write. 

Of about 30,000 in Scotland, 90 ina hundred can read, 
and 53 in a hundred can write. 

Of 1,500 in Belfast, lreland, 90 in a hundred can read, 
53 in a hundred can write. 

The returns of this town are, however, no criterion of 
the state of education in that country generally. 


Indigo. We are informed, says the Literary Gazette, 
that the African Indigo is, we are assured by competent 
judges, who have examined specimens of it on the coast, 
superior to that imported from the East Indies, and this 
accounts for the beautiful dye and brilliant color of the 
native clothing. Its prime cost on the Niger is not six 
cents a pound. 








Half Cents. We have before us, says the editor of the 
United States Gazette, two counterfeit half cent pieces. 
These are probably manufactured in Canada; and we 
understand that the maker clears by his work twenty- 
four cents on each pound of copper thus worked up. 


Bowdoin Coilege. By a catalogue just received, it 
seems that there are at present 147 students. A new 
system of college government has been adopted. The 
old system of suspensions, rustications and expulsions is 
abolished ; and when any student shall become neglect- 
ful of his studies, or guilty of grossly improper conduct, 
his parents or guardian are to receive particular infor- 
mation, and remove him, if necessary, to his home.—-Vew- 
buryport Herald. 

Longevity. The Vincennes Sun records the death of 
Mrs. Angeline Mallet, at the advanced age of 110 years. 
It was her lot to raise a fumily of fourteen children to 
the age of women and men, and to live to bury them all; 
all of them having left behind them large families. 


Life preserver. The late distressing loss of human life 
by the shipwreck of one of the Eastport packets, cannot 
fail to direct the attention of persons going to sea, to the 
life-preserving belts made by the Roxbury India Rubber 
Company. There can be no doubt that many Jives might 
often be saved by them. Mr. Durant, it will be recol- 
lected, when he descended into the water, found himself 
very much at his ease in that element with one of these 
life preservers on.—Boston Atlas. 


A S-q-u-a-s-h. We have now in our office a squash, 
raised by Mr. Joseph Carpenter, on a farm in Smithfield, 
belonging to Nicholas Brown, Esq. of this city, which 
measures four feet seven inches round the middle, in one 
direction, and four feet four inches in the other. It 
weighs fifty-six pounds, and sprung from seed brought 
from Marietta, Ohio.—Providence Journal. 


Extraordinary Natural Curiosity. As Thomas Win- 
ter, of Soulby, near Kirkby Stephen, was, on the 8th 
inst. building a stable for the Rev. John Collinson, he 
had occasion to break a blue whin stone, and in the 
centre he discovered a small cavity, in which was a live 
spider with several young ones! The stone and spider 
are now in the possession of the Rev. John Collinson, 
who, we understand, has taken them with him to his 
house in Kibblesworth, in the county of Durham.—Ber- 
wick Advertiser. 


Meteorological stone. A Finland journal gives an ae- 
count of a singular stone in the north of Fnland, where 
it answers the purpose of a public barometer. On the 
approach of rain, this stone assumes a black or dark grey 
color, and when the weather is inclined to be fair, it is 
covered all over with white specks. This stone is, in all 
probability, an argillous rock, containing a portion of 
rock-salt, ammonia or saltpetre, and absorbing more or 
less humidity, in proportion as the atmosphere is more or 
less charged with it. In the latter case, the saline parti- 
cles, becoming chrystalized, are visible to the eye as 
white specks. 

[There are several kinds of flagging stone on our streets 
that undergo similar changes, and never fail to indicate 
a change of weather.— Ed. NV. Y. Gaz.] 

Temperance Convention. A Convention of Delegates 
from the Temperance Societies in Nova Scotia, was late- 
ly held at Halifax,N.S. The Delegates, stating that 
they represented 14,000 people, presented an address to 
their new Governor, CampBeLt, requesting his co-oper- 
ation in their efforts. In answer, he assured them they 
should be given most heartily. He remarked that he 
had “ reason to believe that many individuals had indulg- 
ed in intemperance, who were not before addicted to that 
vice, under the mistaken idea that it would guard them 
against the epidemic [the cholera] which has proved 80 
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destructive in Halifax; but it is to be hoped that those | MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL socieTy. | PR ICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
who have escaped will now be-convinced that Temper-} _A stated meeting of this Society, will be held at their hall in | _Corrected with great care, weekly. 














































































































ance is the best and only antidote against all diseases, as Market street, on Saturday the sixth of December, at 11 o’clock. er. FROM T° 
ss ap ” 4 _ Nov. 12. ROBER1 7. PAINE, Ree. See’y. Appl ES. russets barre) 9 00. 9 25 
well as most irregularities.’’—Centinel. : thon ge + 

j | Beane, white,, «6 6 oo! eh % she 5 
Well done Wethersfield girls!’ We have often heard| ,, H tac hecage a ot , , | Beer, mess,(uew) . . . . . « | barrel 10 00 
: , Rae . és ave respect unto all things, hold fast that which is good.’ [iran 24 « s «Ss " 7 50} 8 00 
of the industry and ontvay of the Wethersfield ladies | Tye Subscriber bas br ught to this market, a new variety of | prime, tats s+ 2 5 - 6 56) 6 75 
among the onions, but nothing quite equal to the follow- Potatoes, which have two good properties, viz. ; they are ex- | Breswax,(American) . . . . | pound 18 28 
ing, which was communicated to us a few days ines by ceedingly productive, and are excellent for the table-—They BurrER, inspected, No.1, new, ° “ 14 16 
S? <te wl FE “A f have been planted but four years, and from two potatoes have | CHEESE, new milk, .  . 6 8 9 
a gentleman of that town, as a matter of fact, ew | produced fourteen hundred bushels. ‘To be found at Brimmer’s | skimmed milk se 34 5 
: . ° z ee > i on ~ , as 

days since, two young ladies of this town put up seven | 5Wre, ou the T’ whart, Boston. | FEATHERS, northern, geese, . . “ 40 45 
hundred bunches of onions in one day. One hundred and " _ MOSES HEALY. southern, geese, . ‘ ri 35 40 

wun ‘ . y- ne hun an *.* The above Potatoes originated from the Island of St. } FLax, American,. eae) 9 10 

fifty is an ordinary day’s work for a female.”"—Hartfore| Helena, Nov. 12. | peng ae eer 5a ea ae oe 1 33] 140 
Review. : | Foun, Genesee, . . .. cash. arrel | 5 37) 5 50 
H . saat pe Baltimore, Howard str. m 5 42 
GREEN OUSE FRAMES and SasHEs,—about five hundred Baltimore, wharf, 550! 5 62 
uare feet.—Also a quantity of pots. For sale. Apply to G, | Aloueniiia;s >. 5 " 5 50) 5 62 
. BARRETT, N. LE. Farmer Office. Nov. 12 ‘Grain, Corn,northern yellow,. . | oushe) 93 
southern yellow,. . S 63; 68 
BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES at very white, . ae és 68 69 
reduced prices. | Rye, Northern, . ‘ ” 80 85 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington Street, Barley, | de oy ie 60} 65 
has received a large assortment of superfine and common |; Oats, Northern, . (prime) ‘ 45 46 
Broadcloths, purchased at the auctions in New York and Bos- | Hay, best English, . +35 ore 17 00/ 18 00 
ton, which he will sell by the piece or yard, at prices as low as | Eastern screwed, me F 13 00} 14 00 
they can be purchased of the importer or manufacturer by the Hard pressed, . . . . : 14 00! 15 00 
bale. Among them are the following shades of colors and | ee: are ‘ ° ee mone = + 
qualities, viz. : | Hops, Ist quality (mew) . . . . | poun 
uperfine, Fine, and Common Black Broadcloths. “ . 6) So 
Superfine, Fine, and C Black Broadclot! 2d quality ¥ 8 9 
do de do  Biloe do | Larp, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 1 
8 outhern, Istsort,. . . . x: 8 
do do do Green do s he I , 7 
do do do Russell Brown cdo LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . 17 1y 
do do do Claret do do ae upper, . . Ib. 10 12 
do do do Spanish Fly do | Dry Hide,sole. . . . | pound 16 17 
do do do Invisible green do be upper, . . . Ib. 18 20 
do do do Drake neck = do aera gp gga ‘+ pound = 30 
orry ait Ss 
WILLIS'S STRAW CUTTING MACHINE. >. = oe ge & —_ ——— > ae Pe 
° , s a j é “dt Y = e . . . . ” 

For Sar at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 & 52]  Ajco Ladies’ Cloths for Habits, &c. : Pork, Mass. inspec.,extraclear, . | barrel | 17 004 18 00 
North engron" — ~+ mga’ a, — . _— supply of 40 pieces Cassimeres, of colors and qualities suitable for chil- Navy,Mess,. .... . we 13 00} 
the above truly valuable and useful machine. The simplicity } dren's wear. Bone, middlings, . ie “c 
rs - ager sen oe Me age agua a Also—25 pieces striped, blue, mixed, &c. Sattinets. | SEEDs, wee Grass, (none) . . bushel ' oo 

ork Is rmed, »babulity of its ing ¢ or- Gt Nov. 12. |} ed Top, northern a 7. 
der, and the fact that one man can operate it, (which is not the “ Red Clntes, northern, . . pound 8 10 
ease with any other machine now in use,) gives it a decided WHITE DUTCH CLOVER White Duteh Honeysuckle “ 2 31 
preference over any other, and strongly recommends itself to f . seid? Fee 2 be” ear ees cwt 7 00{ 750 
all who are disposed to use their fodder to the best advantage. Just received and for sale, at the New England Seed Store | Woo , prime or Saxony Fleeces, 60 65 

Hundreds who have used it, have given conclusive testimony | 9! & 52 North Market street American, full blood,washed ound 50; 58 

: , *\{ 1000 lbs. White Dutch Clover in prime order, and far supe- | ’ , P 
of its value. One gentleman, (Mr. A. Shelden, of Beverly,)| . » WOENS 1% prin ; pe- | do. 3-4ths do “ 45 50 
asserts that he makes a clear saving of one third by using it. | "OF t© American Seeds, at reduced —-* sep 3 do. 1-2 de. “ 35 42 
Nov. & © “ 
SEEDS, (for fall sowing) ee a. 2 
FRUIT TREES. F Ss j nel Se ‘ | , eae olla 
“ oR Sarg, at the New England Seed Store, connected | - Pulled superfine, . - 50; 55 
OrnamentaL TREES, axp PLANTS, &c | with the N. E. Farmer office, 5! & 52 North Market street. or | a f» came | sf “ 40) 45 
Nursery of WILLIAM KENRICK, in White Portugal Onion Seed—Silver Skin, do.—Fail 13 | S2i% « ca aie “ 30 33 
Newton, Mass. — sg ae by the | Prickly Spinach—Black Spanish or Winter Radish—Celery, cze|3qd “ ree . 23 25 
: Western Avenue, and } a mile fromthe Worces | &c. &¢ aug z (ists . . fe 35 
. &e. stSpmning,. . . 40 
ter Rail Road. | Soachern pulled wool is generally 

This establishment now compactly covers 18 acres, and | BLACK CURRANT WINE. | 5 ets. less per Ib. 

ae : Se Nag Rey, SME, > a i F 
Cherries ——— ad - — a. of I ane, Soran A FEw Bottles of this wine, so highly esteemed by all ac- |) === : eee ——— — 
Fone G eac vi "C me e gos A a om "°S; | quainted with its medicinal properties, just received by Gro. | PROVISION MARKET 
peyoe dl cng ree a ae ieee rsa Bi oe ae C. BaRRETT, 51 and 52 North Market street. aug 13 RETAIL PRICES. 

id Mulberries, incluc " g > Chi ss > Me ‘ {Dig cee Hams,northern, . . +. + + + + | pound 94 10 
MULTICAULIS, so celebrated for silk ; Strawberries, Figs, &e. COCKSPUR THORNS ae.” PF 8 9 
No pains, no labor, or expense has been spared, in womans. ie : “97 p 8 =~ oe ee je 6| 6 
the must celebrated varieties which have here been congregated | _ A few bushels of Seeds or Berries of this celebrated Thorn | aa a Se OS a 9 , 
from divers climates and latitudes, and from first-rate sources | from the farm of Jno. Prince, Esq. of Jamaica Plains, for sale an tg a ot eee i. 1/47 
—selections adapted?to every section of the Union. The Or- | by GEO. C. BARRETT, New England Seed Store. Frice sinticoe. nb) . nes ny ag 90} 93 
namental Trees and Plants alone, comprise one thousand va- | 85.00 per bushel. oc 29 rE ump, Pep A ee 16 20 
rieties, the most beautiful’ kinds known ; these include Horse som aS ee bisbel 37| 50 
Chesnuts, Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Ailan- SPLENDID BULBOUS ROOTS. Senda. (new ) ee ee fepeel 1 50| 2 50 
thus or Tree of Heaven, Scotch Larch, Silver Firs, Venetian} — Pyis day received direct from Holland, a splendid collection | ~ as” : EON ae 








S] > . re : 2 ‘a = . 
Sumach, Altheas, Snowballs, Lilacs, Honeysuckles, &e.—Su- | of Double und single HyacinTHS, PoLyanTHos, NARCISSUS, | 


perb China and Hardy Roses, Herbaceous Flowering Plants, | double and single JonQuiLLs, CROWN IMPERIAL CROKUS, | BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mowpay, Nov. 10, 1834. 
; } PO ps 4 . Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 





Peonies, and splendid Double Dablias. _ ; | GLADIOLUS of sorts, FRITTELLERAS AMARYLLIS, &e. | 
ee 99 are respectfully invited a be their orders GEO. C. BARRETT. —_ | _At_market about 4500 cattle, say 3000 beef cattle and 1500 
early.—Early in Autumn, being an excellent season for trans- New England Seed Store| : ‘ _ 
lanting. Addressto WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton, Mass. | —————- aa ee Olan ee 
rees, &c. delivered in Boston without charge for transporta- | NOTICE TO HORTICULTURISTS. | Prices. Beef Cattle—Former prices were hardly sup- 


aes we tag cy eagle or sansa | A new plan for labelling Plants, Trees and Flowers, which ported, we noticed a lot taken at prices over 55, including 
forwarded to their destination, by land or sea. Or orders will | will-be found valuable for durability and convenience, has in- | some —pepetengee Ay. rt ae prime at 4 50 a5; good at 
receive the same attention if left with Gro. C. BARRETT | duced the Subscriber to propose to furnish ZINC LABELS, | 4a 4 3 Cows at a : ; 

: Barrelling Cattle.—Lots were generally taken at prices less 


who is agent, at his seed store and New England Farmer | With the name of the Tree, Plant or Flower desired. so written . 
: | upon it as to defy time to obliterate it. Those who wish to be | than last week ; our quotations will vary accordingly; by 














Offi s.5 52 M ston. Cata- : : - 
eee a iamaiiodes, Market Gtsest, Becton Bas ay furnished with them will send a list of such names as are want- mess 3 66 a3 88 ; No1,317a5 38; No. 2, 284. 
eg a $1 wilibeutk waste will be furnished at from Stores. Konrlings 6 a8; two years old $9 a 15, three 
’ . . . om . years 0 a 25. 
~aioeas desirous of forming orchards of the Peachtree} °° $ aoe. ©. RAGES F- Sheep.—Dull, middling quatities at 1 42, 1 50, 1 58; better 
are now offered a capital selection of the finest kinds. ) qualities 1 75, 1 88 and 2; wethers. 225, 2.50 and 275; a lot 
Apply to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. oct 1 BREMEN GEESE. | of copeate ot. abous 94 cach. . 


For sale, a few pairs of fine Bremen Geese by - Swine—One lot half barrows at 4 1-2 and a bounty ; one lot 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. GEORGE C, BARRETT. at 4 1-4 for sows, and 5 1-2 for barrows ; and one a8 3-4 and 
4 3-4 at retail; 41-2 for sows and 51-2 for barrows—those 
weighing under 70, 5 and 6. 

For sale by GEO. C. BARRETT a few thousand Buck- “rratum.—The number of cattle last week should have been 








The subscriber is now prepared to receive orders for trees 
for fall setting out, and the best attention wiil be paid to orders BUCKTHORNS. 
by mail or otherwise. Catologues to be had gratis upon ap- 





plication. p GEO. C. BARRETT. _| thorns, thrifty and of good size. oct. 15, 5500, instead of the number reported. 
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THE WINTER KING. 
BY MISS H. F, GOULD. 

O! wuar will become of thee, poor little bird ? 
The muttering storm in the distance is heard ; 
The rough winds are waking, the clouds growing black ; 
They’ll soon scatter snow flakes all over thy back! 
From what sunny clime hast thou wandered away ? 
And what art thou doing this cold winter day ? 
I’m picking the gum from the old peach tree— 
The storm does’nt trouble me! Pee, dee, dee. 


But, what makes thee seem so unconscious of care? 
The brown earth is frozen, the branches are bare : 
And how canst thou be so light hearted and free, 
Like Liberty's form with the spirit of glee, 

When no place is near for thy evening rest, 

No leaf for thy screen, for thy bosom no nest? 
Because the same hand is a shelter for me, 

That took off the summer leaves—Pee, dee, dee. 


But, man feels a burden of care and of grief, 
While plucking the cluster, and binding the sheaf! 
In summer we faint, in the winter we’re chilled, 
With ever a void that is yet to be filled. 

We take from the ocean, the earth and the air, 
Yet, all their rich gifis do not silence our care. 

A very small portion sufficient will be, 

If sweetened with gratitude! Pee, dee, dee. 


I thank thee, bright monitor! what thou hast taught 
Will oft be the theme of the happiest thought. 

We look at the clouds—while the bird has an eye 
To Him who reigns over them, changeless and high. 
And now, little hero, just tell me thy name, 

That I may be sure wheuce my oracle came. 
Because in all weather I’m merry and free, 

They call me the Winter King—Pee, dee, dee. 


But, soon there Il be ice weighing down the light bough 
On which thou art flitting so playfully now ; 

And, though there’s a vesture well fitted and warm, 
Protecting the rest of thy delicate form, 

What, then, wilt thou do with thy little bare feet, 

To save them from pain, ’mid the frost and the sleet 2 

I can draw them right up in my feathers, you see! 

To warm them, and fly away! Pee, dee, dee! 





Fram the Vermont Pheenizx. 
THE TEETH. 


As men advance in civilization and refinement 
‘the teeth become objects of increasing solici- 
tude; their beautiful formation, soundness and 
symmetrical arrangement are viewed with pleas- 
ure, as materially adding to the beauty of the 
countenance, and thereby greatly promoting the 
power of pleasing. It is evident enough to every 
reflecting mind, that many diseases of these useful 
and ornamental organs result from causes within 
the power of individual vigilance to prevent. 
More than half the defective teeth, and the excru- 
‘ciating pain they produce, may justly be attribu- 
ted to parental negligence and the thoughtlessness 
of individuals themselves. Many parents who 
manifest the greatest solicitude in training their 
children to habits of physical and moral purity, 
neglect to teach them to wash the teeth and cleanse 
the mouth, the very citadel of healthfulness or im- 
purity. This parental forgetfulness often entails 
upon their offspring years of personal suffering and 
distress. Any one who makes no attempt to keep 
his teeth clean and his mouth pure, certainly be- 
trays great negligence of character, and may per- 
haps without injustice be suspected of not pos- 
sessing a taste for cleauliness and delicacy. It is 
of the first importance that children should be 


early taught the necessity and benefits of personal 
neatness, for there is a much stronger and closer 
connexion between external cleanliness and inter- 
nal purity than is generally imagined. The one is 
the natural expression of the other, and they im- 
part to each other mutual beauty and strength. 

To keep the teeth clean and free from all impu- 
rities is indispensable to their soundness and good 
appearance. Most people suffer the particles of 
food, and other offending materials which are 
constantly collecting about them to remain ; this 
favors the production and activity of those causes 
which effect their ruin. Whatever, therefore, is 
best suited to keep these instruments clean, is also 
best suited to prevent their discoloration and de- 
cay. Whoever bas been accustomed to the luxu- 
ry of aclean mouth and teeth, feels the want of this 
refreshment as strongly and enjoys it as highly 
as the friend of the bath does a pure skin. 

We every day meet with people who mean to 
be neat, and who have the satisfaction of imagin- 
ing they are so—and yet they neither bathe the 
skin nor rinse the mouth! Their standard of 
physical purity must be very low, for how can 
neatuess consist with a neglected surface and 
inouth 2? Some young persons, who are pleasing 
and estimable in other respects, seem to have no 
idea of the unpleasant effect which the sordid state 
of their teeth must have on their acquaintance and 


youth in connexion with filthy and impure teeth, 
and an offensive breath, arising altogether from a 
total neglect of the mouth, is grossly incongruous 
if not disgusting. 

The teeth cannot be kept clean without denti- 
frice and a tooth-brush. The brush with which 
the tooth powder is to be applied should be sufii- 
ciently large and firm, and the hairs not too close- 
ly placed. One reason for preferring hard brushes 
is, that they become softer by use, and another is, 
that if not pretty stiff they are not firm enough to 
clean the teeth thoroughly. Having provided our- 
selves with the tooth powder and brush, the next 
inquiry is how are they to be used ? The mouth 
should be rinsed with cold water, and the brush 
dipped into it before the powder is used. A 
quantity of the powder should then be taken up 
on the end of the brush and applied to every part 
of each tooth, not only to the anterior surface of 
the front teeth, but the brush covered with the 
dentifrice should be successively applied to the 
inner surfaces of the upper and lower teeth 
and also to their ends. The last motions 
of the brush should be carried downward in 
the direction of their length. This serves to elon- 
gate the gum, and to spread its points more ele- 
gantly over the enamel. 

Perhaps the best time for using the tooth-pow- 
der is in the morning, after breakfast, and in most 
cases this should be done every day. In addition 
to this we should be careful to cleanse the mouth 
with the brush and water, or to rinse it with wa- 
ter only, after every meal, and this should be par- 
ticularly attended to before going to rest—other- 
wise the foulness which is too often permitted to 
accumulate through the whole day cannot be pre- 
vented from committing its ravages during the 
night. 

The same grateful and refreshing sensations 
which result from bathing the surface of the body, 
as I have already remarked, arise also from a prop- 
er attention to the mouth. No one who neglects 





the latter, can be said to be personally neat ; nor 


associates. To see the bloom and freshness of 


can any one who omits this necessary attention to 

himself to the annoyance of others, justly expect 

any voluntary, unbought attention from them. 
Saxton’s Village, Oct. 1834. R. 





HINTS AND RECEIPTS. 

Noruinge is so good to take down swellings, as a 
soft poultice of stewed white beans, put on in a 
thin muslin bag, and renewed every hour or two. 

The thin white skin, which comes from suet, is 
excellent to bind up the feet for chilblains. Rub- 
bing with Castile soap, and afterwards with honey, 
is likewise highly reeommended. But to cure the 
chilblains effectually, they must be attended to of- 
ten, and for a long time. 

Always apply diluted laundanum to fresh wounds, 

A poultice of elder blow tea and biscuit is good 


mortification is generally shown by the formation 
of blisters filled with blood ; water blisters are not 
alarming. 

When people have a sore mouth, from taking 
calomel, or any other cause, tea made of Jow black- 
berry leaves is extremely beneficial— Frugal House- 


wife. 


LINNASAN GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 

Flushing, near New York.—WM. PRINCE & SONS have 
just published their New Catalogue with greatly reduced prices. 
Application therefor, aud all orders, must be sent direct to 
them per mail. The Fruit Trees are of the largest size for 
transplanting, and suitabie for Orchards to come promptly in- 
to bearing. Of the. superior new Flemish Pears, aud other 
new varicties, the trees are 3 to 4 years from the graft, and in 
the most vigorous state, as are also the German varieties of 
Apples, Cherries, Plums and Peaches, which are so well cal- 
culated for a northern climate ; Ornamental Trees and Flower- 
ing Shrubs can be furnished of the largest size, worth treble 
the price of smal] ones, as several years are thus gained in 
embellishments. In fact those who wish very superior Trees 
can be assured of receiving such as cannot fail to give them 
satisfaction ; the immense stock on hand, affording the means 
of making superior selections. ‘The collections ot hardy Flow- 
ering Plants, Green House Plants, and Bulbous Flower Roots, 
have been enriched with all the new varieties, which are offer- 
ed at very low prices. The assortments of Roses and Double 
Dahlias comprise all the splendid new varieties, and each 
collection occupies an acre of ground.—A great discount 
is made on both these classes of flowers, and Splendid 
Dahlias are supplied at $3, $44 and §6 per dozen, each 
root a distinct named variety ; Chinese Mulberry or Morus 
Multicaulis, at $44 per dozen, $25 per 100; Isabella, Ca- 
tawba, Winne, or Buck, and Alexander Grapes, at $3 per 
dozen or $20 per 100; Superior Laueashire Gooseberries, as 
sorted at $3 per dozen, or $20 per 100; Fine Red Raspber- 
ries, §6 per 100. Where so desired, selections will be made 
ot the most hardy kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Plants, suited to a northern climate, and the situation of our 
Nurseries, which are in a lofty and open exposure, renders the 
trees particularly hardy. The assortment of Garden, Field, 
and Flower Seeds is unrivalled in extent, and forms a complete 
concentration of the choicest varieties known in Europe, and 
this country, and having been raised under our own inspection, 
or grown expressly for us by our correspondents, we expressly 
guarantee their excellence and accuracy, and we ask no pay- 
ment where they do not prove exactly as represented. ‘The 
Catalogue contains many new and very superior varieties of 
vegetable and Flower Seeds, and among the Field Seeds are 
Superior Provence Luzerne, White Duteh Clover, Pacey’s 
perennial Rye Grass, New Italian do. Early Angus and Hope- 
town Oats, English Potato Oats weighing 44 lbs. per bushel, 
Orchard Grass, Tall Oats Grass, Trifolium incarnatum, or 
Early Crimson Clover, Burnet, &e. Also, 100 bushels Tay- 
lor’s Forty fold, or Crimson Nonsuch Potato, which is now 
taking precedence of all others in England, and 50 bushels Po- 
tato Onions. Venders of Seeds will be supplied at very low 
rates and a credit to suit their convenience. Where a large 
number of Trees, &c. are wanted, a discount will be made and 
a credit allowed if desired, and to Nurseries the terms will in 
every respect be made favorable. Every invoice emanating 
from us has our printed heading and signature, and none others 
are guaranteed, oct 15 

















THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitledto a deduc- 
tion of fifty cents. 
{i= No paper will be sentto a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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